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GHOSTS. 


**Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible ru feeling as to sight?” 


A belief in the existence of spirits is almost universal. 
The first idea that brings terror-to the mind of a youth, 
and inflicts so much pain,—not the ‘ess real because the 
cause which produces it is imaginary,—is that by which 
his mind is peopled with the phantoms of another world; 
with spirits black, white, and grey, that he fears to en- 
counter in every church-yard, and in every dark cham- 
ber. He listens, too, with dread, but with anxious at- 
tention, to every tale of the midnight sprite; indeed, it 
may be with safety asserted, that, to both young and 
old, there is no narration which pussesses more absorb- 
ing interest, than what is vulgarly called a Ghost-story. 
The word, spirit, is found in every language; stories of 
apparitions every where abound; and some of them, 
apparently, so well authenticated, that it is difficult, 


proceeding upon the ordinary rules of belief, to with-. 


hold our credence from them. It is true, that the 
imagination of man is exceedingly fruitful—it can create 
new worlds, and fill them with beings of its own forma- 
tion. To effect this, however, an impulse must be given 
to our fancy, she must be set at work; the act on our 
part is voluntary: the mind, moreover, retains the per- 
fect controul of all her fancies, no matter how extrava- 
gant, and can, at will, bring down the wanderer from 
the clouds to the region of sober reality, and dash at 
once to the ground all his airy castles. Again, in the 
case of dreams—“In visions of the night, when deep 
sleep falleth upon men” —we see and we converse with 
the dead; with the shades of the olden time: heroes, 
statesmen, philosophers, pass in review before us—ro- 
mance assumes her empire—we fight the cause of in- 
jured innocence, and receive our reward at the hands of 
beauty. At one time, we are carried into the battle 
waged for a country’s cause; at another, we are captur- 
ed by the ruthless savage—we see him light his fires; 
we hear, distinctly too, his cries of exulting vengeance — 
but we awake, and, instantly, become perfectly con- 
scious of the delusion under which we had laboured: 
the dead and the living, the battle and the victory, 
or the approaching torture, have vanished with our 
dream. 

The circumstances, however, are far different in the 
case of the appearance of spirits, if they have ever paid 
this world of ours a visit. They have come, oft, when 
the mind has been far otherwise engaged, than in think- 
ing on the beings of another world. They have met the 
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lonely student in his walk, when brooding over classic 
lore, or plunged into the depths of metaphysical ab- 
straction; they have presented themselves to the states- 
man when sitting at his desk, as scheme after scheme of 
policy, or of personal aggrandizement, have chased 
each other through his brain; they have startled the 
reveller at his table, as, surrounded by his gay compa- 
nions, the bow] went round, and the red wine made glad 
his heart, and the song roused his passions or excited his 
mirth; they have warned the warrior,on the eve of battle, 
of his fate in the approaching conflict, or have cheered 
him with the fond anticipations of victory; and, finally, 
they have summoned the good man to set his house in 
order, and to prepare for death. Nor is this all—when 
the object has vanished, there is no consciousness of any 
illusion :— 


* If I stand here, I saw him.” 


The individual remains perfectly convinced, that his 
senses were not deceived. He had precisely the same 
evidence of the existence of what he believes he saw, as 
of the different objects in the outward world which are 
presented to his observation. 











** Whereon do you look? 

On him! on him! look you how pale he glares! 
Why, look you there! look how it steal’ away! 

My father in his habit as he lived! 

Look, where he goes, even now, out at the portal!” 


We are aware, that there are those who profess an 
utter disbelief in every ghost-story that has ever been 
narrated: who consider the whole as the effect of a 
deluded or diseased imagination, or as the mere fictions 
of men who delight to impose upon their too credulous 
neighbours. We are free to admit, that in numbers of 
instances, individuals have been deceived; that in many 
other cases, they have, in fact, dreamed with their eyes 
open—their brain being so disordered, or their system 
so diseased, that they have been as little able to exercise 
a proper judgment or discrimination, as if they had been 
actually asleep. There have been, nevertheless, well 
attested stories of the appearance of beings of another 
sphere; so well attested, by persons of known veracity 
and judgment, and under circumstances that se forcibly 
negative the probability of delusion or deception, that 
in reference to any other subject than the one now in 
question, our belief would be readily accorded. The 
generality of impression in regard to this matter, which 
we before alluded to, is in itself a powerful argument. 
Upon analogous reasoning, when treating of natural re- 
ligion, have divines rested a proof of the existence of a 
Gud, 21d the immortality of the soul. But we will turn 
at once, in confirmation of the fact, to the highest au- 
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thority—the sacred volume; and, among many instances 
there recorded, direct our attention to the very extraor- 
dinary story of the Witch of Endor:— 

* Then said the woman, whom shall I bring up unto 
thee? And he said, bring me up Samuel. And when 
the woman saw Samuel, she cried with a loud voice ; 
and the woman spake to Saul saying, why hast thou de- 
ceived me, for thou art Saul. And the king said unto 
her, be not afraid; for what sawest thou’ And the wo- 
man said unto Saul, I saw Gods ascending out of the 
earth. And he said unto her, what form is he of ? And 
she said, an old man cometh up, and he is covered with 
amantle. And Saul perceived that it was Samuel, and 


he stooped with his face to the ground, and bowed him- | 


self; and Samuel said to Saul, why hast thou disquieted 
me, to bring me up?”’ 

Supposing the fact of their appearance established, 
many pleasing reflections may, with propriety, be in- 
dulged. In the first place, if the-truth needed confirma- 
tion, which, fortunately is not the case, it evidences the 
existence of the soul after death. In the next place, it 
affords a presumption, by no means slight, of the ap- 
pearance assumed by our immortal part after the decay 
of the body. The spirit is perceptible to the eye, though 
not sensible to the mortal touch. It is, however, the 
shadow of the human form divine—purified, etherial. 
But the reflection, upon the subject under discussion, 
the most agreeable to our feelings, and which should 
deprive it of all its foolish terrors, is the proof the fact 
furnishes of the still continuing interest in the affairs of 
this life, entertained by those who have left the scene 
forever. The seat of our most pleasurable emotions is 
the soul; there friendsbip, love, the feeling of conscious 
rectitude, the satisfaction of innocence, and the admira- 
tion of justice, have their home. Is it unnatural to sup- 
pose, that the traces of these feelings should be deep 
enough to survive the shock of déath? The theme is 
too extended to be pursued at present, in all its details, 
and we therefore leave it. 

A single word as to the terror which usually accom- 
panics the idea of a ghost. To one whose conscience 
whispers no crime, the prompt suggestion should be 
analogous to that of the Prince of Denmark: ‘Let 


the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung.” | 


An awe, respectful and reasonable, should undoubt- 
edly attend its presence. It is a visitation, unusual 
indeed, but for purposes we are bound to believe 
good. 

We are not singular in the ideas we have expressed. 
Many of the religious, the learned, and the wise, have 
sothought. The strong mind of Johnson yielded to the 
persuasion; and what convinced his cautious and pow- 


erful judgment, should at least escape the laugh of ridi- | 1 out-let lock at Lewistown, constructed 


cule, or the sneer of contempt. 


Two admissions are, however, due upon our part, and | 1 guard lock at North’s island, of wood, 


we cheerfully make them. First, that we do not per- 


ceive the reason, why spirits should appear rather by | 35 lift locks—Of these, three are con- 


nigh{ than in the day-time. The othe? is, that we, our- 


selves, have never either seen, nor thought that we | 


saw—a ghost. 
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REPORT OF THE CANAL COMMISSIONERS. 
(Coneluded from page 16.} 
JUNIATTA DIVISION. 


From the outlet lock at the end of the eastern divi- 
sion, to the point on Duncan’s island at which the Ju- 
| niata division commences, the distance is one mile and 
| fifty-eight hundredths ofamile. The rise from the sur- 
face line of the pool in the Susquehanna at the outlet to 
the topwater line at the commencement of the Juniata 
division, istwenty fect nine inches. This portion of 
the canal forms part of the Susquehanna division. 

The Juniata division commences on Duncan’s island 
in the county of Dauphin, and runs through the coun- 
ties of Perry, Miffin and Huntingdon, to a point one 
| fourth ofa mile above the town of Huntingdon, The 
whole length of the division, by the towing path, is 
eighty-nine miles, The topwater line at the connex- 
ion of the Juniata and Susquehanna division, on Dun- 
can’s island, is three hundred fifty-two feet and a half 
above mean high tide at Philadelphia. 

Compared with other divisions, a considerable part of 
this may be classed as difficult. ‘The entire course of 
the Juniata river lies through a mountainous country.— 
The mountains are of great elevation, their sides steep 
and rocky; in some cases extending for many miles 
parallel with the stream; in others their general range 
intersects the stream, leaving merely a gap for its pas- 
sage. ‘The margin betwixt the mountains and river is 
in many places extremely contracted. The banks of the 
| Juniata are generally bold, and are as well calculated 
| fora slack water navigation as any river of the state. 

{| About fifty-four miles of the division, may be con- 
sidered as offering the ordinary facilities, twenty miles 
as difficult, and fifteen miles as very difficult. 

The width of the canal,on the Juniata,is twenty-eight 
| feet at bottom, forty feet at top water line, and it has 

four feet of depth. In its course there are thirty-five 
lift locks, three guard locks, one out let and four river 
| locks. The lift locks are fifteen by ninety feet clear 
}in the chambers. The lockage or rise from canal top 

water, at the point of separation of the Juniata and Sus- 

quehanna divisions, to the top water of the level above 

Huntingdon, is two hundred and fifty-one feet and a 

half. The top water of the canal at Huntingdon, is six 
hundred four feet and three inches above tide. 

The original estimates for constructing this division, 
were seventeen hundred and forty-one thousand five 
hundred and eight dollars. The first contracts. were 
made in August, 1827, 

It is now ascertained that the actual cost of the divi- 
sion, including thirteen thousand five hundred and six- 
ty four dollars, paid as damages to property, will be 
two millions four hundred and ninety thousand two 
hundred and ninety dollars. 


The following is an exhibit of the principal works 
| and their cost: 
Cost of constructing the 
sections, excavation, em- 
bankment, &c. ,from Dun- - 








can’s island to Lewis- 

town, $686,928 404 
From Lewistown to Hunt- 

ingdon, 846,708 544 








1,533,636 95 


of wood, 7,542 79 
3,985 00 

| 1 guard lock at Raystown, 8,230 144 
1 guard lock at Aughwick falls, 13,157 14 


structed of cut stone, five of rubble ma- 
sonry, one combined with a stone 
aqueduct, and twenty-six constructed 


| of rubble masonry, laid in mortar, on 
| 


timber bottom with longitudinal sills 
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The communication by canal and slack water between 
203,246 78 Huntingdon and Hollidaysburg, can be completed by 
the Ist of’ May, 1852; provided the legislature authorize 
the work as early as the ist of March, 1831. 

The cost of the proposed slack water and canal com- 
munication, may be fairly estimated at $546,009 

The whole rise and lockage from top water of the 
90,870 91 canal levels,at Huntingdon,to top water of the basin, at 

7,804 14| Hollidaysburg, is three hundred and twenty-three feet 
| nineinches. The water surface of the basin, proposed 
at Hollidaysbug, is nine hundred and twenty-eight feet 
above mean high tide. 

Having through the Schuylkill, Union and Pennsyl- 
vania canal, or by the Pennsylvania rail-way and canal 
reached Huntingdon, and passed along the course by 
which a water communication can be advantageously 
extended to Hollidaysburg, the Allegheny now presents 
. its formidable outline. 

Destined to separate the great waters of the east 
and west, this mountain bids defiance to all the efforts 
60 culverts—Whole span, three hundred of art to connect the water navigation which has been 

and forty-six feet, rubble masonry in so successfully arranged to its eastern and western base. 

mortar, 61,799 164 | Man itseems may disturb and modify the mere inci- 
39 road, 63 farm, and 5 towing path dental arrangements of nature;—her mighty laws and 
bridges, exctusive of embankment, 40,436 53; works-must still prevail. We are therefore, here 
Roads—Seven miles and a halfofturnpike, | forced to find some other means, by which to cross this 
and fourteen miles and three fourths of | great barrier, than that of a water communication. 


and upright posts, faced with plank 
spiked to the timbers, 

4 dams—The whole length between their 
abutments is about two thousand two 
hundred and fifty feet, height from 
eightto nine feet. Their cost inclu- 

_ ding four river locks, and one schute 
and sluices, 

Pier heads, 

19 aqueducts—Their whole length is 
twenty-eight hundred and ninety-seven 
feet; the longest six hundred feet, the 
shortest twenty-six feet, width general- 
ly eighteen feet, stone abutments and 
piers, superstructure of wood, 

One of these aqueducts built over 
Buffaloe creek, is formed of cast iron, 
covered with iron plates and floored 
with cut stone, laid in cement, 

25 waste wiers, 


245,351 04 





township roads, 60,745 184 Standing on the level of the water line of the basin 
Fences—At eighty cents per pannel of at Hollidaysburg, nine hundred and twenty-eight feet 

ten feet, 21,597 71 | above mean high tide, and two huudred and twenty 
29 lock houses, 20,371 64 |-three feet below the level of the canal basin at Johns- 
Castings, 3,879 58) town, on the opposite side of the Allegheny mountain, 
Rope ferry, 8,086 794 | and looking in the direction of the head of the basin, at 
Repairs, 69,355 184 | that place, a direct line strikes the comb of the moun. 
Contingent expenses—-Target, levels, ‘ tain at Blair’s Run Gap summit, three miles south of 

rent, &c. 3,880 604 | the present turnpike road. This summit is one thousand 
Engineering, 51,388 25 | six hundred & sixty-nine feet above the level of the basin 
Superintendents, &c. 8,107 00} at Hollidaysburg.On the left of this summit are Bob’s 
Damages paid, 13,564 314 | creekGap,one thousand five hundred& seventy-eight feet 








| high; and farther to the left Cedar Swamp summit, one 
thousand five hundred and thirty-two feet high. On 
30 lock keepers required. the right Laurel run summit, ore thousand five hun- 
That part of the division above Lewistown, inio which | dred and eighty-seven feet. Adams’ Run, one thou- 
the water has ben recently admitted, proves to be ex- | sand five hundred and forty-nine feet. Blairs’ Gap,one 
cellent canal. thousand four hundred and fourteen feet. Sugar Run, 
The proposed canal and slack water, along the Ju- | one thousand three hundrc d and sixty-five feet, respec- 
niata, above Huntingdon, may extend from the head of | tively, above the basin at Hollidaysburg. The last 
the canal at that town, to the head of the basin at Hol- | mentioned summit is about one mile and a half north ef 
lidaysburg, as arranged by Moncure Robinson. The | the turnpike. ‘The tunnel proposed by Moncure Robin- 
whole length of the division, will be thirty-nine | son, is one mile north of the turnpike, one mile in 
miles; all within the county of Huntingdon. length, and one thousand two hundred and_ sixty-four 
A considerable part of the country through which | feet, andsixty hundredths ofa foot above the basin at 
thisdivision must pass, partakes of the mountainous | Hollidaysburg, and the comb of the mountain immedi- 
character of the lower Juniata. The river bottoms are ately over the tunnel, is one thousand four hundred and 
contracted, the banks are high; bold and rocky; the | fort-one feet and sixty hundredths above said basin. 
stream narrow, and its fullaveraging eight feet per mile.| It appears, that to pass the lowest depression of the 
It is obvious from this general character, that a great | mountain, wi'hin the range of the portage, one thou- 
saving may ke made by converting the most difficult sand three hundred and sixty-five feet of elevation 
parts of the line into a slack water navigation of theriver | Must be overcome, on the eastern side, in about ten 
bed, by means of high dams. These may be so arrang- miles and a half to the crest; and that the descent from 
ed as tosave many miles of canal, along’ the most diffi | that point to the canal basin at Johnstown, is one thou- 
cult parts of the shore, and this will greatly diminish the | sand one hundred and forty two-feet. The distance 
general cost. | about twenty-seven milesandahalf, : 
Should a canal be constructed only along parts of the To expedite an{ cheapen transportation across this 
division, where the ground is favorable, itis clear, that portage, many plans have been proposed, and many 


$2,490,290 154 








the proportion of excavation, embankment, &c. will be 
much less than ifa canal were extended through the 
whole line. 


will be required. A large saving will also be made by 
the diminished number of bridges, culverts, waste wiers; 
as also in the quantity of wall, fence, road, &c. It is 
obvious too, that the whole work can be completed in 
much less time than by constructing acanal through 
the whole line. Objections cannot be fairly made to 
the erection of these dams, as the river bed above 
Huntingdon, is but little used for navigation. 


f 


surveys and examinations have been made. Time, dis- 
cussion and reflection, have narrowed down these plans, 
until two only are admitted to be werthy of considera- 


other by a rail way. It is satisfactory to know, that the 
mountain readily admits of the adoption of either plan. 
Should a rail-way be deemed the most advisable, on 
acount of the great expedition and cheaperrates at 
which transportation can be effected, the most eligible 
plan would seem to be that arranged with spaces of the 
road graded below one third ofa degree,extending as far 
as conveniently practicable, and terminating wifh an in- 


Thedams may be so arranged, that no aqueducts tion; the one by means of a Macadamized turnpike; the 
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clined plane of about half a mile in length, rising at a depression of the mountain, is two thousand five hun- 
grade not exceeding five degrees. A steam engine, of dred seven feet in adistance of thirty-eight miles. The 
forty horse power, to be stationed at the heal’ of such | elevation of the Moosic mountain, is therefore, nearly 
plane, to draw up the loading, brought to its foot by | equal to three fourths of that of the Allegheny, yet, the 
horse orother power, and thus alternately until the | first named mountain is overcome, through the means 
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whole elevation of the mountain is overcome. In this 
manner, nine or ten steam engines and a small number 
of horses, could pass five hundred tons from basin to 
basin, in each direction, in a day of eleven hours, ata 
very moderate expense. 

The extensive demand for fuel, in the city of New 
York, and its high price, induced a number of enter- 
prising citizens to attempt to arrange an advantageous 
communication, by which to transport coal from Car- 
bondale, in Pennsylvania, to that populous city. Afler 
much labour and expense, success attended the enter. 
prize. 

This line of communication is by the Hudson river to 
Kingston, ninety miles; thence by a canal through the 
state of New York, to Honesdale, in Pennsylvania, one 
hundred 22d four miles, and from this point bya rail- 
way of sixteen miles, to the coal mines on the Lacka- 
wannock, in Luzerne county. The whole distance 
from New York city to Carbondale, is two hundred and 
ten miles. 

In passing from the coal mines, at Carbondale, to the 
top of the mountain bet ween that place and the head of 
the canal, itis necessary to overcome an elevation of 
eight hundred and filty-five feet in four miles, and to 
descend nine hundred and thirteen feet to Honesdale. 
The greater part of this elevation, is overcome by five 
siationary engines, each acting at the head of an inclin- 
ed plane, of about half a mile in length, and having an 
elevation of about one hundred and eighty five feet to 
the half mile. 

To satisfy themselves, as to the actual practical results 
of stationary stcam power, acting on inclined planes, 
the members of the board, in the course of their travel, 
visited the rail way at Carbondale, so that by their own 
personal inspection, they might know how far the pro- 
posed application of stationary steam power, connected 
with a system of inclined planes and levels, might be 
beneficially applied to overcome the great elevation of 
the Allegheny mountain, between the heads of the 
Pennsylvania canal. 

The board wished also, to be enabled to judge of 
the practical results which might be expected, on the 
Susquehanna and Schuylkill planes, of the Columbia 
and Philadelphia rail-way. 

At the time the commissioners visited the Carbondale 
rail-way, the mining operations of the coal company 
dd not enable them to present for transportation, more 
than two hundred and fifty tons perday. This quanti- 
ty, was daily conveyed acrossthe mountain. ‘The ope- 
rations of the stationary engines, were carefully noted, 
and in the ordinary routine of business, it was observed, 
that seven tons and a half of coal contained in three 
cars, the whole weighing ten tons, were conveyed from 
foot to head of each plane, at an average of eight 
minutes, and that only eleven minutes elapsed from the 
t'me the machinery was attached to one train of cars, to 
the time these were passed on, and another train was 
attached, Consequently, the machinery was capable, 
by steady operation, (and machinery never tires) to pass 
in the day of twelve hours near five hundred tons of 
coal. The engines are thirty-five horse powet, and the 
whole cost to the company, for each engine, including 
attendance, fuel, and all charges, is six dollars and forty- 
two cents per day. 

The company by contract, and at a profit, convey 
merchandize across the sixteen miles for thirty-five 
cents per ton, exclusive of toll. 

The whole cievation and descent, to be overcome on 
the Moosic mountain, between Carbondale and Hones- 
dale, is one thousand seven hundred and sixty-eight 
feet, in a distance of sixteen miles. That from the ba- 
sin at Hollidaysburg to Johnstown, taking the lowest 
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| and arrangements of merely an incorporated company ; 
surely then the most wealthy and powerful state of the 

Union, is competentto establish and maintain the ar- 
rangements necessary to overcome the difficulty on the 
Allegheny. 

Should the legislature determine to adopt the plan 
ofa rail-way acrossthe Allegheny, dispensing with the 
tunnel, the cost may be fairly stated as follows: 

For grading, bridging and finishing the 
rail-way bed, for a double track-way, in- 
cluding all expenses, say 38 miles, 





at $9 000 per mile, $542,000 00 
For a single track-way, at $5,500 per 
mile, laid in the best manner, and in- 
cluding all expenses, 201,400: 00 
Steam engines, ropes, buildings, &c. 60,000 00 
603,400 00 
If an additional track be laid after the first 
is completed, it will cost $5,000 per 
mile, 190,000 00 
$793,400 00 
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Should it be determined to adopt a Macadamized 
turnpike, for the present, the road may be graded as 
has been herein proposed, and teams can be doubled 
on the planes, and a rail way can, at a subsequent peri- 
od, be laid upon the bed of this road. 
The report of Moncure Robinson in 1829, and of the 
engineers appointed under the act of 27th March: last, is 
referred to for further information upon the subject of 
the portage. 
The western division of the Pennsylvania canal will 
unite with the proposed portage, across the Allegheny 
mountain, at an extensive basin arranged at Johnstown, 
| in the county of Cambria, with a view to such connc x- 
‘ion. The head of the division is at the basin mention- 
/ed, from whence the canal runs through the counties of 
| Cambria, Indiana, Westmoreland, Armstrong, Butler 
‘and Allegheny, and terminates in the Monongahela 

rivera: Pittsburg. A branch terminates in the Alle- 
| gheny river, atthe town of Allegheny. 

A very considerable part of this division presents dif- 

ficulties in the cunstruction of a canal, especially be- 
| tween Johnstown and Blairsville. The sides of the 
gaps through the Laurel Mountain and Chesnut Ridge 
| are rocky, precipitous and of great elevation; a passage 
|is barely «forded to the stream, The river hills 
| through the whole extent of the canal are high, steep 
and liable to slip. 

About sixty four miles of the division may be classed 
as affording the ordinary facilities for the construction of 
canal, twenty miles as difficult, and twenty miles as very 
difficult. Ten miles of the very difficult lies above, and 
ten miles below Blairsville. 

The Conemaugh and Kiskiminitas throughout their 
whole course from Johnstown to the Allegheny river, a 
distance of seventy four miles, are narrow streams,with 
high, steep banks, well adapted for slack water naviga- 
tion. There is on the division ahout twenty-seven 
miles of slack water, and it would have been advanta- 
geous, had the proportion to that of canal been greater. 

On the thirty miles of canal between Johnstown and 
Blairsville, the average fall ofthe river is upwards of 
eight feet per mile, requiring equal to one lock per 
mile. Below Blairsville to the Monongahela, the fall 
is but three feet per mile, requiring equal one lock to 
two miles and a half. 

The law of 1828, authorising the commencement of 
the western division of the Pennsylvania canal, directed 
the construction of the canal “from Pittsburg to the 
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mouth of the Kiskiminitas,” both of which points are on 
the east side of the Allegheny river. It is evident that | 
a great error was committed in locating the canal on the 
western side of the Allegheny, as the navigation of the 
canal isnecessarily dependent on the permanency of 
the aqueducts across that river. These aqueducts are 
of feeble construction and their arches of great span. 

On the commissioners visiting and inspecting the old- 
er part of the division between Blairsville and Pittsburg, 
it was obvious to them all, that extensive repairs, to 
remedy the original defects of the work, were necessa- 
ry, before a secure navigation could be expected, and 
it was concluded that it was better to interrupt the nav- 
igation during the present year than afterwards. 

The commissioners, therefore, passed the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved unanimously, as the board are convinced 
by personal inspection of the westerm division of the 
Pennsylvania canal, that immediate and extensive ope- 
rations and repairs of the canal between Blairsville and 
Pittsburg are necessary, to correct the errors of its 
original construction, and to secure the works and ena- 
ble the canal to bear the depth of water contemplated 
at its commencement: that the supervisors on their re- 
spective portions of said line, be and they are hereby 
directed to draw Off the water from the canal on Monday 
the 16th day of August next, and that they take imme- 


verts, aqueducts, &c. as by the engineer, on the west- 
ern division, shall be designated as necessary to the se- 
curity and complete navigation of said line, and as he 
may think it practicable to effect, so as to again admit 
the water into the canal by the 20th day of October 
next.” 

The agents on the division acted with great energy, 
and within the time prescribed, effected the most essen- 
tial repairs. Several of the locks have been rebuilt entire, 
and others partially so, several culverts have been re- 
built, the aqueducts have been repaired and strengthen- 
ed, the dams, &c. have also been repaired, and it is 
hoped rendered secure. The commissioners are satis- 
fied that all was effected that it was possible to ellect 
within the time allowed. 

The sum expended in making the necessary repairs 
has been considerable, but the amount is moderate, 
when the extent of work done is taken into view. The 
part of this division repaired is now in good navigable 
order. 

The act of 28th March, 1830, authorized the con- 
struction of that part of the western division leading 
from section No. 57, of the Ligonier line, toa suitable 
point for the connexion of the portage road and the ca- 
nal at Johnstown. The distance from the head of the 
basin, at Johnstown, tosection No. 57, of the Ligonier 
line, is three miles and a half. 

The estimated cost of this work, made by Sylvester 
Welsh, the principal engineer on the division, in 
April, 1830, was seventy thousand one hundred dol- 
Jars. 

The actual cost completed, is sixty four thousand two 
hundred and fifty five dollars. 

The following are the principal works, and their cost: 
Sections; including two thousand and eighty- 

nine perches of wall, $18,192 31 
1 basin, of eight acres and a half, and a tow- 

ing path of one thousand four bundred 


and seventy feet, ie 2 1,693 28 
3 locks, of cut stone masunry, laid in hy- 
draulic cement, . 13,751 85 


Built in the best style, and including 
lock sections. 

ueduct—length of trunk forty five feet, 
width eighteen feet, stone abutments, su- 
perstructure wood, 
1 aqueduct over the Conemaugh river—two 

spans, length of trunk one hundred and 


1 
3,720 00 


é 


nel 


diate measures to make, with all practicable expedi- 
tion, such repairs, &c. of the canal, locks, dams, cul- 


ee 
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sixty-three feet, width seventeen feet. 
Piers and abutments contain one thcusand 
eight hundred and eighty-five perches of 
cut stone masonry, laid in cement—also, 
one hundred and sixty one thousand feet, 
board measure, of timber, and six thousand 
five hundred pounds of iron; the structure 
is roofed and weather-boarded, 13,050 00 
5 culverts, whole span twenty feet, 2,660 00 
2 waste wiers, one hundred feet, 360 00 
1 dam across the Conemaugh, one hundred 
and forty feet long, six feet high, stone 
abutments, crib work, filled with stone 
and sheeted, 1,219 00 
1 guard bank, four hundred and five feet 
long, top twelve feet wide and seventeen 
feet and a halfabove the bottom of the ca- 
nal, 537 00 
1 water way forty-three feet long, thirteen 
feet high, four gates—one hundred and 
forty-one perches of masonry, 1,158 454 
3 lock houses, 1,165 00 
Fencing required, 805 00 
Roads, 288 00 
1 dam and waste wier connected, one hun- 
dred feet long and eleven feet hich, 1,539 34 
2 road and one farm bridges—fifty feet span 
and eighteen feet wide—stone abutments, 
superstructure of wood, trussed withirun, 2,240 00 
3 water ways around locks 1,245 46 
Add proportion of expenses of engineers, 
superintendent’s pay, and all other charg- 
es, for ten months, 630 24 
$64,255 00 


The work was completed and navigated within seven 
months of the day of first letting and contract. 

The work on that‘ part of the Ligonier line, extend- 
ing from section No. 57, to Blairsville, about twenty-six 
miles and a half in length, was commenced in the beyin- 
ning of the year 1829. 


The original estimated cost, made in November 
1828, for this part of the line, and subsequent to the 
letting in the fall of 1828, was four hundred and fifty- 
two thousand five hundred and seventy-eight dollars ind 
thirty-one cents. The estimate made by Mr. Welsh on 
his becoming principal engineer in 1829, and reported 
in November of that year, was six hundred and furty- 
one thousand seven hundred and thirty-two dollars and 
seventeen cents. 


The actua! cost of this part of the line, completed, 
will be six hundred and forty-four thousand one hun- 
dred seventy-eight dollars and seventy-four cents. 

The following is a statement of the principal works 
on this part of the line, and their respective costs: 
Sections—excavation, embankment, &c. $242,398 49 
Slope walls, not included in the cost of 

sections, 


5,897 14 
ok een guard and lift, 14,228 074 
guard locks wa: 26,802 98 
97 lift locks, t Cut stone, laid in cement, 161,798 19 


Aqueducts—one of seventy-five 
feet in length and nineteen 
feet in width, constructed of 
cut stone, arches, abutments 
and piers, 

One at Laurel Run, forty-five 
feet long, eighteen feet wide, 
stone abutments, superstruc- 
ture of wood, trussed* with 
iron 

One at Lockport, cut stone abut- 
ments, piers, arches and trunk, 
In the work there are five arch- 
es and contain eight thousand 


$13,184 00 


3,925 00 
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at the outlet lock at Duncan’s island, and runs along the 
| west side of the Susquehanna river, through the coun- 
| ties of Perry, Mifflin and Union, and terminates at the 
south end of the towing path bridge at Northumberland. 


six hundred perches of mason- 
ry in mortar—whole length 
three hundred and eighty 
three feet, width of trunk nine- 





teen feet, - 57,100 00 |The whole length of the division, measured by the 
——74,207 00 | towing path bank, is thirty-nine miles. 

4 dams—whole length one thou- | The country through which this canal passes is fa- 
sand five hundred and _ sixty- | vorable for acanal. ‘The bottoms are wide and gently 
seven feet, whole height fifty- | sloping to the river, giving the choice of level; few ob- 
nine feet and a half, crib work | stacles present themselves. The excavation is easy and 


filled with stone, covered with material for banks good. Not more than four miles of 


timber and gravelled, 39,187 45 | the division presents any difficulties, and these not 
Dam abutments of stone masonry, 8,60 21 great. 
4 dam sections, 4,122 87 * The original estimate for constructing this division, 
Pier heads, 3.634 45 was five hundred and ninety-eight thousand three hun- 








55,604 98 | dred and seventy-six dollars and thirty-two cents. 


27 water ways or sluices, around locks, 

8 culverts— stone masonry laid in cement, 
built in the best style and carefully secur- 
ed, whole span about seventy feet, 

11 waste wiers, entire span about five hun- 


8,201 74 


9,112 20 


It is now ascertained that the actual cost of this divis- 
ion, is one million thirty-nine thousand two hundred 
and fifty-six dollars and seventy-seven cents, inclusive 
of the bridge over the Susquehanna river. 

The canal is in navigable order. 


dred and eighty feet, 5,733 55 The whole amount of lockage on this division, from 
28 lock houses, 10,663 00 | the surface line of the pool round Duncan’s island, to 
Fencing, 3,429 93 | the surface line of the pool at Northumberland, is four 
Roads, 727 33 | hundred and eighteen feet above tide. 
Puddling, not included in other contracts, 2,308 304 | Cost of construction the sections, exvava- 
Bridges—twelve road, eleven farm and six tion, embankment, &c. $545,232 41 
towing path bridges. The road bridges | Wall, . 7,897 93 
have stone abutments, the superstructures 11 locks, 107,398 43 
strong truss-work, and extending the full Dam at Shamokin—first cost, $21,434 08 


width of the canal. 11,068 83 | - Repairs, 28,385 73 
Contingencies—superintendence,engineers, Schute, 11,437 46 
stationary, &c. 12,000 00 Extending 


_— 


$644,178 74 64,217 27 


——————— | 3 aqueducts, 15,443 76 
The new line from Blairsville to Johnstown was so 15 waste wiers, 2,464 94 





the schute, 2,960 00 











far completed that it was opened for navigation in the | 26 culverts, 18,814 92 
month of November, to within a few miles of Johns- | Road and farm bridges, 89,505 88 
town. The water has been admitted from the head of Towing path bridge over Susquehanna at 
the basin through the three miles and a half of canal, | Duncan’s Island, which was built under 
authorized the 28th of March last, and placed under | the superintendant of the Susquehanna 
contract the 10th of May. Having been completed for | division, 73,454 85 
regular navigation within seven months from the day of , Ice breakers above said towing path 
contract, although an unusually large proportion of me-| _ bridge, 2,050 90 
chanical work was necessary on the line. Packet boats | Roads, 3,962 03 
passed up to Johnstown and returned on the 10th of | Fences, 16,515 46 
December. The whole line proves to be excellent ca- | 10 lock houses 7,422 70 
nal: not one breach has occurred since it was filled for | Dam at Snyder’s mill, on Penns creek, 3,194 62 
navigation. The report of the engineers and superin- | Ditto, on section No. 26, 523 30 
tendent on the division are referred to for details. | Feeders, 93121 04 
That part of the western division which extends from | Mound, 13,993 51 
Blairsville to the Allegheny river, was estimated in No- | Basin and lock, on section No. 1, 4,399 32 
vember, 1827, to cost four hundred seventy-four thou- | Repairs, 1,085 54 
sand seven hundred dollars. ‘The actual cost, com- | Contingent expenses, paid attorney’s fees, 300 00 


pleted, exclusive of repairs, made since the first of June | Damages paid, 1,437 50 
last, will be one million fifty-five thousand four hundred | Miscellaneous expenses, 19,784 273 
eighty three dollars and ninety-seven cents. | Engineers, superintendents, &c. 31,027 18 
The originai estimates of the cost of that part of the 
division from the mouth of the Kiskiminitas to Pitts- $1,039,256 774 
burg, taking the course the canal runs and including de 
two aqueducts over the Allegheny and the line extend- THE WEST BRANCH DIVISION, 
ing through Pittsburg to Monongahela river and the | Of the Pennsylvania canal, commences at the south end 
branch to the town of Allegheny, was five hundred and of the towing path bridge across the western arm of the 
twenty-three thousand seven hundred and ninety six | Susquehanna, at Northumberland, and runs along the 
dollars and eighty cents. The actual cost, completed, | east side of the stream, through the county of Northum. 
exclusive of repairs made since the first of June last, | berland, to the feeder dam at Muncy hill, a distance of 
will amount to nine hundred and ninety-five thousand | twenty-three miles and one quarter. The towing path 
dollars. extends along the pool some distance farther, making 
The original estimates for the whole western division | the whole length of navigation, twenty-four miles and 
amounted to fourteen hundred and ninety-eight thou- | a half. 
sand nine hundred and ten dollars and ten cents. The No part of this division can be classed as difficult. 
actual cost, completed, will be, including repairs to the | The river bottoms are very wide, their slopes grad- 
last day of the present year, about two millions eight | ual, the lands generally cleared, very little rock is met 
hundred thousand dollars. with. The soil is sandy loam and gravel, of course the 
THE SUSQUEHANNA DIVISION, excavation easy, the lockage is very inconsiderable. 
Commences at the termination of the eastern division, | The width of the canal at bottom, is twenty-eight 
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feet, forty feet at top water line, the depth four feet. In 
its course there are six lift locks, and one guard lock, 
all constructed of wood and stone, they are seventeen 
feet wide, by ninety feet long, clear, in the chambers. 
Seven lock-keepers will be necessary. 

The whole rise and lockage from the surface line of 
the Shamokin pool, at Northumberland, to the surface 
line of the pool, at Muncy, is forty-one feet. The comb 
of Muncy dam is one foot above canal level at the guard 
lock, and nine feet above low water in the river below 
the dam. The pool extends above two miles. 

The original estimated cost for the construction of 
this branch of the canal, made in August 1828, was one 
hundred and ninety-seven thousand, eight hundred ande 
fifty-one dollars. 

The canal was filled for navigation in November, 1830. 

The actual cost of this division, excluding damages 
to land, is now found-to be four hundred and twenty-one 
thousand, seven hundredand seventy-one dollars. 

The following isa statement of the principal works, 
and their cost: 

Sections, including excavation, embank- 

ments, &c. and 33,464 perches of wall, $188,827 53 
Towing path round Muncy Hill, 15,369 06 
Slope walls at locks, &c. 1,957 27 
7 lift locks, one guard lock and iron wick- 

et gates, 

The locks are constructed of wood 
and stone, dry walls of rough stone, are 
laid and planked in the bottom and 
sides, to timber, secure to the walls by 
iron bolts. 

Cost of the feeder dam across the Susque- 
hanna, at Muncy ripples, 

The dam at Muncy, constructed of 
crib work, filled with stone, covered 
with spars, the space between the stone 
abutments is nine hundred and seventy- 
three feet, the wier of the dam is eight 
hundred and sixty-three feet, the schute 
thirty-eight feet, the height of the comb 
of the dam is nine feet, and the comb of 
the schute five feet above low water 
mark of the river. —The dam is twelve 
feet high from the bottom of the river. 
aqueduct over Chillisquaque creek. 
Length between the abutments, one 
hundred and sixty feet, abutment and 
piers rubble masonry, superstructure 
wood, cost 
13 culverts, constructed of stone, whole 

span eighty-six feet, 

5 waste wiers, whole overfall two hundred 
and fifty feet, cost 

6 lock houses, 

Basin at Northumberland, cost 

Paid for making roads, 

Towing path bridge at Northumberland— 
length between abutments, 1290 feet, 
stone abutments and piers, superstructure 


38,506 00 


23,578 64 


~~ 


5,086 36 
15,520 45 


1,947 00 
1,980 00 
1,854 40 
2,113 62 


wood, cost 57,490 51 
35 farm and 14 road bridges, cost 25,984 28 
33 miles of fencing, 10,928 41 
Repairs, 4,886 65 
Contingent expenses, 2,945 38 
Engineers, 15,553 25 
Superintendents, clerks, &c. 5,265 90 
Real estate, 575 00 
Damages paid, 1,401 44 








$ 421,771 00 


THE NORTH BRANCH DIVISION 
Of the Pennsylvania canal commences at the canal basin, 
jn the town of Northumberland,and runs a north-easterly 
course, along the northern bank of the Susquehanna, 
through the counties of Northumberland, Columbia, and 
yr" to the entrance of the Wyoming valley. 








The whole length of the division, from the point at 
which it intersects the West Branch, in the basin at Nor- 
thumberland, measured by the towing path bank tothe 
— dam, at Nanticoke falls, is fifty-five miles and a 

alf. 

The country through which this division is formed, is 
generally highly favourable for the construction of the 
canal. Not more than eight miles can be classed as dif- 
ficult. The river bottoms are generally wide, and the 
excavation easy. The material for banks good. 

The width of the canal at bottom is twenty-eight feet, 
water line forty feet, depth of water four feet. In its 
course, there are seven lift and one guard locks, con- 
structed of wood, width seventeen feet, length ninety 
feet, clear, in the chambers. 

The rise from the top water line in the basin at Nor- 
thumberland, to the surface line of the pool at Nanti- 
coke, is sixty-eight feet and eighty-nine hundredths. The 
comb of the feeder dam at Nanticoke, is eight feet and 
thirty-four hundredths above low water in the Susque- 
hanna, and one foot and thirty-four hundredths above 
four feet water in the canal. The dam carries a pool 
five miles above it into Wyoming yalley, and within two 
miles and a half of Wilkesbarre. 

The original estimate of cost for this division, made 
in 1828, was $407,335 30. - The first contracts were 
made in 1828,the water wasadmitted in November, 1830. 
The actual cost of the canal,excluding damages to lands, 
is now ascertained to be $1,096,178 354. 

The following is a statement of the principal works on 
the division, and of their respective cost: 

Cost of sections, excavation, 

“embankment, &c. $661,456 03 
202,892 perches of outside wall125,595 64 
171,270 yards of inside wall 34,232 65 
—- $821,384 30 
Cost of one guard and seven lift locks 32,479 97 
Feeder dam. across the Susquehanna at 

Nanticoke falls—crib-work filled with 
stone, covered and gravelled, abutments 
of rubble masonry, the length between 
the abutments seven hundred feet, and 
twelve feet average height from founda- 
tion, cost 

(Contraeted for in 1828, finished for use 
November 29, 1830.) 

5 stone culverts—their whole 
span twenty-six feet 
24 wooden culverts 





29,311 25 


$5,262 69 
2,858 62 


— 8,121 31 
4 waste wiers and 2 safety gates, whole 


length 136 feet, cost 
(1 more wanted, $500. ) 

5 aqueducts—longest one hundred and 
seventy-two feet; shortest seventy-four 
feet; length of the whole between the 
abutments, five hundred and fifty-four e 
feet; the abutments and piers of stone, 
superstructure wood, width of the trunks 
from twenty-two to twenty-eight feet 

(A towing-path bridge forms part of 
the superstructure.) 

8 lock houses 

8 basins—their aggregate cost about four 
thousand five hundred dollars, but they 
were estimated with the sections; they 
are about three hundred feet long by 
one hundred feet wide. 

About six miles of rgad, cost 
61 farm,17 road, 1 foot, and 2 towing path 
bridges, cost 
(Excluding seventeen fhousand four 
hundred dollars, the cost of the em- 
bankment, estimated with the sections. ) 
264 miles of fencing 
(25 miles more wanted, $6,300, ) 
Repairs 
Contingent expenses, 





6,583 58 


25,003 02 


3,200 00 


57,978 90 
40,241 27 


6,596 62 


6,920 184 
3,403 87 
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Engineers 28,094 88 | ton,and the out-let lock into the river Dela- 
Superintendents and clerk 3,970 50 | ware, from the pool at Easton, are twenty- 
Damages 3,801 25 | two feet wide by one hundred feet long, 
1 water pipe and syphon 286 50 | clear, in the chambers. The guard lock at 
Ice breakers wanted 660 00 | New Hope, is eighteen feet by one hun- 
Clearing creek 2,900 94 | dred feet, and affords a communication with 
1 lock house built 240 00 | the river Delaware. $ 
(7 more required.) Feeder dam across Lehigh, at Easton, crib- 
Besides the above, fifteen thousand dollars work filled with stone and gravelled, 
will be requircd for bridges, lock houses, three hundred and seventeen feet long 
fencing, Kc. 15,000 00 and twelve feet high, 9,000 00 
———— | 9 aqueducts, the shortest twenty-five feet, 
$1,096,178 344 the longest one hundred and seventy- 
8 lock-keepers wanted. =f eight feet between the abutments; length 
THE DELAWARE DIVISION of the whole, six hundred and thirty-one 
Of the Pennsylvania canal commences at Bristol, on the feet; the abutments and piers are of rub- 
Delaware river, and runs along that stream, through ble masonry, the superstructure of wood, 
Bucks and Northampton counties, to Easton. The whole trunks twenty feet wide. Towing-path 
length of the division, measured along the towing-path bridge forming part of the superstructure, 63,005 98 
bank, from the tide basin at Bristol, to the northern side | 20 eulverts, rubble masonry laid in cement. 
of the feeder dam across the Lehigh at Easton, is fifty-| The span of the whole is one hundred 
nine miles and three-fourths. and thirty-eight feet, — 24,863 63 
The country along this divMion, presents about thirty | 19 waste wiers, with sluice gates—wood- 
miles of surface extremely favourable for the construc- work, with protections of masonry. The 
tion of a canal, about sixteen miles less favourable, and whole overfall is one thousand, four hun- A 
fourteen miles that is difficult, and along a considerable dred and forty-one feet 22,783 = 
portion of which the river bluffs or cliffs are high, steep, | 16 lock houses built, 9,200 4 
and rocky. Tide basin of five acres and a half,construct- 
On this division, the width of the canal at bottom is ed in the Delaware, and pier at Bristol, 
twenty-five feet, at top water line forty feet, and its nearly finished, estimated lately to cost, . " 
depth of water five feet. In its course, there are twenty- when completed, 32,000 0 
three lift locks, ranging from six to ten feet lift, also two | 47 road bridges, stone abutments, super- 
out-let and two guard locks. The canal and locks are structure of wood,embankments included 34,552 34 
arranged for boats of sixty-seven tonsburthen. Eighteen | 49 farm bridges, as above, 24,388 78 
lock-keepers are necessary on this division. 3 turnpike and 3 foot bridges, 5,114 96 
The rise and lockage from mid tide at Bristol, to the | 52 miles fencing along canal, __ 12,182 15 
level of the comb of the feeder dam across the Lehigh | Paid for alterations and for repairs before 
at Easton, is one hundred and sixty-four feet. The comb supervisors were put on the division, 25,297 88 


of the dam is twelve feet above low water in the Dela- 
ware, at the out-let lock immediately below the dam. 

The original estimate for constructing th's division, 
was six hundred and eighty-seven thousand dollars. The 
first letting took place in October, 1827, The filling the 
canal for navigation, in its whole course, commenced in 
October, 1850. 

It is now ascertained, that the actual cost of the divi- 
sion, exclusive of the damages to property, will be one 
million, two hundred and three thousand, seven hundred 
and sixty-five dollars and five cents. 


aud sixty-two dollars and sixty-four cents. 

The following is a statement of the principal works, 
and their respective cost. 

The stone work of the locks, aqueducts, culverts, 
bridges, abutments, &c. on this division, is generally 
rubble masonry. 

Cost of constructing the sections, excava- 

tion, embankment, &c. 

230,191 perches of outside wall, cost 
37,594 perches of inside wall, cost 
Expenditures in making roads, but which, 
in the engineers estimates, are returned 
as expenditures for constructing sections. 

This sum includes the cost of ten thou- 

sand perches of stone wall, properly 

chargeable to the cost of roads, 
Cost of 23 lift-locks 
Cost of 2 guard locks and 1 out-let lock 
Tide lock at Bristol 

The lift-locks are eleven feet wide, and 
ninety-five feet long,clear, in the chambers, 
&ec. They are constructed of rubbie ma- 
sonry laid in cement, on timber bottoms 
with longitudinal sills and upright posts, 
faced with plank spiked to the timbers. 
The tide lock at Bristol, guard lock at Eas- 


$533,986 52 
147,091 54 
34,490 17 


30,473 54 
108,715 70 
21,794 30 
9,500 00 


The amount of | A foot bridge ordered, 
damages paid on this division, prior to the Ist of No-| Water ways around locks; 
vember, 1830, was thirty-four thousand, two hundred | 


Incidental expenses, postage,books, paper 
ee ae "2,441 69 


Paid engineers, superintendants and other 


officers, for surveys, 43,672 04 
Cost on 1 culvert and 15 waste wiers, 
which were afterwards dispensed with, A 
or the plan of location altered, 2,239 92 
2 lock houses and collector’s office, $1,350 
Fencing yet required, about twelve 
miles, 2,920 
200 
2,500 
——_ 6,970 00 
Add damages already paid, 34,262 64 








$1,238,027 69 


THE DELAWARE DIVISION : 
May be fairly considered as an extension of the Lehigh 
coal and navigation company’s canal; it will therefore be 
proper to bring this canal into view, in connexion with 
the Delaware division, more especially as this division 
must derive its principal business and income from the 
transportation of coal, which must first pass down the 
Lehigh canal, 

The Delaware division unites in a pool of the Lehigh, 
at Easton, with the canal owned by the Lehigh coal 
and navigation company. 

The Lehigh canal is of the most substantial charac- 
ter, and does high credit to the enterprize of the com- 
pany at whose expense it was constructed, and to the 
science and economy of the engineers and officers who 
had charge of the work. The canal runs from Easton 
to Mauch Chunk, a great part of it through an extreme- 
ly difficult country, having a very large amount of lock- 
age to overcome in its rocky precipitous course. The 
canal has forty-five feet width at bottom, sixty feet sur- 
face, and five feet depth of water. Its locks are twenty- 
two feet wide, and one hundred feet, clear, in the cham- 
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bers; are calculated for single boats of one hundred and | state as now claim to be embraced within the range of 


forty tons, or double boats of seventy tons. 
six miles long, in which distance there are forty-seven 
lift and six guard locks, and nine dams. The whole 
lockage from low water in the Uelaware, at Easton, to 
the head of the canal, at Mauch Chunk, is three hun- 
dred and sixty feet and eighty seven hundredths. It 
was finished for use in June, 1829, about two years af- 
ter its commencement. 

The whole cost of its construction, exclusive of dam- 
ages paid and rights purchased, was one million three 
hundred thousand collars. 

Forty-six thousand tons of coal passed through this 
canal, since April Ist, 1830. . 

The Morris canal connects with the Delaware river 
at the Jersey side, directly opposite the junction of the 
Delaware division and Lehigh canal, and runs across 
New Jersey to the tide waters in-the bay of New York. 
This canal is nearly finished, and besides its other busi- 
ness, will be a channel for the transportation of the Le- 
high coal to Jersey, and the city of New York. It will 
no doubt be a line of communication that will create 
some business on the Delaware division. 

Under the provisions of the fourth section of the act 
making further provisions for canals and roads, passed 
in March last, F. W. Rawle, engineer on the west 


It is forty- | improvements py canals, will dépend on the facts that 


may present themselves before the legislature, during 

i the present session. ‘The board will merely bring into 
view those improvements which they think it desirable 
to be made as early as practicable, consistent with the 
general credit of the state. They areas follow, viz: 

First—The continuation of the canal along the north 
branch of the Susquehanna, from the head of the Nanti- 
coke Pool to the New York state line. 

Second—The continuation of the canal or the arrange- 
ment of a slack water navigation along the west branch 
of the Susquehanna, from the head of the pool at Muncy 
to the mouth of Bald Eagle creek. 

Third—The improvement of the navigation of the 
Monongahela river, by means of slack water navigation, 
from near Pittsburg, at least to Brownsville. 

The forming a communication from Pittsburg to Erie 
Harbour, by means of a canal, slack water or rail-way, 
or by aconnexion of these several means, by way of 
either the Beaver and Shenango, or the Allegheny. 

The immediate extension of the north branch canal 
to the mouth of the Lackawannock, is of importance, 
as giving facilities for the shipment of the anthracite 
coal along the whole line threugh the Wyoming valley, 
which by passing down the north branch, Susquehanna 


branch, was directed to make “a survey, plan and esti- | and eastern divisions, will give business and tolls to the 
mate, of a canal and lock communication from the near-)/ cana!s. 


est and best point on the west branch canal, to the Sus- 
quehanna river, at or near the town of Lewisburg, in 
Union county.” The report of Mr. Rawle is herewith 
submitted, shewing that the length of said communica- 
tion will be three thousand four hundred feet, that three 
locks will be required, also a dam across the west 
branch; and that the whole work will cost twenty-five 
thousand two hundred and sixty-six dollars and forty- 
nine cents: 

The same act directs “a like survey, plan and esti- 
mate of a cana! and lock communication, from the near- 
est and best point on the canal, at or near Harrisburg, 
to the Susquehanna river.” ‘The duty was assigned to 
E. F. Gay, engineer on the eastern division. His re- 
port, herewith submitted, shews that the canal will have 


ulength of seven hundred and ninety-two feet—two.| in the same market than the anthracite coal. 


locks, each eight feet lift, and is estimated to cost twen- 
ty-five thousand eight hundred and eleven dollars and 
eleven cents. 

The board are of the opinion, that the forming of 

these connexions with the Susquehanna river, will ope- 
rate advantageously to the canal, and will afford valua- 
ble facilities to the citizens of the surreunding country. 
The propriety of authorizing the construction of an out- 
let lock from the eastern division of the Pennsylvania 
canal inte the Susquehanna river at Columbia, is recom- 
mended. 

Many of the coal and other arks and boats intending 
to run to the tide water at the mouth of the Susquehan- 
ma, will entex the canal from the upper parts of the 
river, and descend it, provided they can again have ad- 
mission into the Susquehanna, so asto pursue their des- 
tined course. Boats also which have déscended the 
river during a time of favourable water will ascend the 
canal, provided they can be admitted into it, and a con- 
siderable increase of tolls will ensue. This arrangement 
will be beneficial to the coal trade of the Susquehanna, as 
well as to other interests, and has been especially recom- 
mended to the board as of importance to the citizens of 
Wyoming valley. 

On the subject of extending the Pennsylvania canal 
system, the boaid of canal commissioners remark: that 
the time is not distant when the increasing population 
of the northern, western and other regions of the com- 
monwealth, will successfully demand the benefit of ca- 
nals and rail-ways amongst them. 

it is at this time within the power of the 

commonwealth, with due reference to her credit. to 

meet the interests and desires of- such portions of the 
? Vot. VII. 4 


The final extension to the state line, will by a canal 
for a distance of sixteen miles from thence to Elmira, 
give a connexion through the Chemung and Seneca ca 
nals, and the Seneca and Cayuga cana! with the great 
Hudson and Erie canal, and so will open a communica- 
tion to all the interior of the state of New York. The 
route from the waters of the Susquehanna to the Sene- 
ca lake was deemed of sufficient importance to warrant 
an examination and survey by authority of the legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania as early as the time of Governor 
Snyder. 

The extension of the weet branch to Bald Eagle, so 
as to reach the bituminous coal region, is important, as 
this species of coal is of particular value in certain 

| branches of manufactures, and as it bears a higher price 

It is the 
true policy of Pennsylvania to cherish all her manufac- 
turing establishments, and the rendering coal abundant 
and cheap is one evident means of favoring them. 

The extension of the French creck feeder or canal, 
from its present termination to the mouth of French 
creek, will be of evident advantage. At present it has 
no beneficial communications. APRS 

The construction of a canal or slack water navigation 
from the mouth of Beaver creek to a point near New 
Castle, wiil be of importance toa considerable popula- 
tion. At one end it will be connected with the Ohio 
river, and form a line of communication common to the 
meditated canal to Erie, as well as with the canal pro- 
a to be extended from New Castle to the Ohio 

canal. 

The second section of an act, passed the 22d April, 

1829, made it the duty of the board of canal commis- 
sioners to locate the route of a suitable navigation, 
either by a canal or by a canal and slack water, between 
the city of Pittsburg, or the mouth of the Kiskiminitas, 
and the borough of Erie, within the year 1829. With 
the requisitions of this act the board did not comply;but 
on the 17th December, 1828, when a resolution, decla- 
ring an actual location, in compliance with the law, was 
under consideration before the board, a substitute was 
offered, which stated that the board could not then 
make the location, but which contained an opinion in 
favour of a route from Pittsburg, by the Shenango to 
Erie. The substitute was adopted, one member voting 
against it. Thus a location, according to law, was not 
made, although a majority of the members appear, by 
the minutes, to have been in favor.of a Jocation on a 
particular route. 
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The improvement of the Monongahela river by slack | such as have been accepted, await to have their claims 
water, will be of evideht advantage to the population | decided under other laws, framed on other principles. 
bordering upon it. All the work necessary can be ef-| The existing laws require that the commissioners and 
fected in one season; as the building of three or four | appraisers shall take into consideration the advantages 
low dams, and of as many river locks is all that will be | as well 9s the disadvantages to the property and land- 
required, in order to establish a steam boat navigation| ed estate through which the canal shall pass. In judg- 
to the national road at Brownsville. The improvement _ ing of these, the parties making claims for damages in- 
of the river will facilitate the passage of the produce of | variably urge the equal benefits which some neighbour 
the country along the Monongahela to Pittsburg, so as | derives from the canal without losing any portion of 
to take the line of the Pennsylvania canal to Philadel- | his lands or suffering any injury, whilst he fails to take 
phia. | into view the fact, that his own estate is enhansed in 
The following is a statement of TOLLS received on the | value, or to consider the disadvantages to the citizen of 

see eanie canal, up tothe 1st duy of December | other parts of the commonwealth, from whose roads 


transportation, travel and business are diverted, and 
ON THE WESTERN DIVISION. | who, without sharing any direct portion of the benefits 
The amount of tolls received _ of the canal or of the expenditures during its construc- 
by Thomas Johnston,collector tion, is required to stand responsible for his quota of the 
at Blairsville, previous to the public expenditures. 
ist November, 1830, $7,224 793 It is a singular fact that on those divisions of the ca- 
Received from the Ist of Novem- | nal on which the smallest awards were made, the par- 
ber to the Ist of December, ties have generally accepted the amount offered; 
1830, 1,217 34 whilst on those divisions on which the largest offers 
——— 8,442 13} | were made, the law relating to damages has been dis- 
Amount of tolls received by Da- approved and the awards made under it, in many in- 
vid Brenneman, collector at | stances, rejected. 
Leechburg, prior to the Ist | Since the first of July last the board have considered 


day of November, 1830, 5,406 63 and decided on upwards of three hundred cases of 
Received from the Ist to the 


| claims for damages. A numberare yet pending, to 
20th November, 1830, 783 89 | which the board could not give the necessary time and 
4,190 52) attention, consistent with what they deemed their pri- 
mary duty, to wit: the necessary arrangements for the 

| completion of the canal within the present year. 




















Amount of tolls received by W. 
B.Foster,collector at Pittsb’ 


up tothe IstNovember 1830, 2,779 il 


/ ‘The laws provide that when the canal is finished, or 
Received from the Ist to the 


- within one year thereafter, persons deeming themselves 
30th November, 1830, 366,32 injured,may present their claims for damages,and there- 


| 
———.__ 3,145 33 | fore but few claims have yet existed upon the commis- 
_ sioners to give their time to the subject of damages in 
preference to other duties. The commissioners can- 
not forbear to urge upon the legislature the necessity 
of their preparing and enacting a code of laws for the 
government of the Pennsylvania canal and rail-way. It 








Whole amount of tolls received 
on the western division, $15,777 983 


EASTERN DIVISION. 
The amount of tolls receiv- 


edby Thomas C. Reed, 


| is material that a well arranged system for the regula- 

collector at Harrisburg, | tion and government of the extensive interests involved 

prior to the lst Novem- | jn these works should be matured. Well defined and 

ber, 1839, 3,502 494 | efficacious laws, distinct in their purport and admitting 

Received from 1st November | promptitude in their application will be found absolute- 
to Ist December, 1830, 1,400 00 


} ly necessary. 
—_ 4,902 494) " It is true the legislature have invested the canal com- 
JUNIATA DIVISION. missioners with certain powers to enact regulations for 
The amount of toll re- the government of the canal and rail-road, but it ought 
ceived by L. Reynolds, 


not to be expected that a few individuals, having nu- 
collector at Lewistown 





_ merous duties to pertorm and limited to an acquaintance 
prior to the Ist of No- | with the local interests of parts only of the state, should 
vember, 1830,, 395 36 | devise a system as perfectly adapted to the general in- 

Received from the Ist to 


| terest, as that body representing all the localities of the 
the 20th November,i83v, 359 06 commonwealth, and from whose greater numbers a pro- 


754 42  portionate degree of weight and intelligence may justly 
| beexpected. The making of laws is a duty which es- 
, $21,434 904 | pecially appertains to the legislature. It cannot be ex- 
| pected that the citizens of the commonwealth will ac- 
| quire as early an acquaintance with lawsenacted by a 
5,578 00 | board of commissioners as if they had been the subject 
——_——-—— | of legislative discussion. By the debates in the legisla- 
$27,012 904) tive body not only the representatives from every part 
| of the commonwealth acquire a knowledge of the laws 
On the subject of damages the commissioners have | and the policy and wisdom in which they are founded, 
onlyto remark that the enactments of the legislature can- | but the reasons of the law are promulgated and diffused 
not be too maturely considered as to their bearing. The | amongst the citizens at large, who stand ready to yield 
commissioners are sworn to obey the principles contain- | obedience and support to the acts of the highest au- 
edinthe Jaws as they exist, and cannot administer | thority of the land. The passage of laws through all 
them as a portion of the citizens desire them to be un- | their deliberate forms, discussed and sanctioned by the 
derstood. Whatever principles may be adopted and | representatives of the people, and approved by the 
practised on, should be stable and uniform in their | chief magistrate of their choice, ever will meet a re- 
character, as otherwise the patriotic, the liberal or ne-| spect which will be yielded to no subordinate power. 
cessitous may accept the awards made them under| The legislature will find on the minutes of the board 
the existing laws, whilst other claimants to whom | an extensive system prepared by the canal commission- . 
awards may have been made, bearing a due relation to| ersand adopted under the powers imparted to them by 








Amount of tolls received at the bridge 
ever Duncan’s island, up to Ist of De- 
cember, 1830* 
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the legislature act of 1830. This sytem though imper- | 
fect may be found useful in enabling the legislature to 
arrange a better. | 

On the 20th of March, 1829, the former board of ca- 
nal commissioners passed the following resolution. — 
**Resolved that the superintendent and engineer on the 
French creek feeder be directed, during the ensuing 
summer, to survey and plot definitively that portion of 
the contemplated canal between Conneaut lake and the 
basin at Erie, by the route reported by the board to the 
legislature at its present session, and report to this 
board, when completed, the estimate of expense of con- 
struction, with profiles and maps of the same.” 

Mr. Ferguson, the then principal engineer upon the 
feeder having been transferred to the Juniata division, 
this duty was afterwards assigned to B. B. Vincent, the 
principal assistant engineer on the feeder, His report 
and estimate are herewith submitted; as also a report 
and estimate of the same line, made by Wm. Dickson 
the former superintendent upon the feeder. 

“Under the provisions of the 2d section of the act of 
27th of March last, making further appropriations for 
canals and roads, the board, on the same day on which 
the law was passed,opened a correspondence with three 
skilful and experienced engineers with a view to the 
examination of the different routes for crossing the Alle- 
gheny mountain. Owing to otherengagements of the 
engineers designated, the organization of the party for 
making the surveys and examinations contemplated by 
the legislature, was unavoidably delayed until late in 
the month of July. The engineers appointed were 
Moncure Robinson, Col. Stephen H. Long, and Major 
John Wilson. They were istructed by the board in 
making their examinations under the provisions of the 
act of assembly, to take into view a portage by means of 
a road so graded 4s to admit of its being adapted either 
toa McAdamized turrpike or to a railroad. In the 
course of the summer a thorough examination of the 
mountain has been made. The engineers were not en- 
abled to close their examinations until some time in the 
present month, nor to make any communicatio.: until 


their report in, part, of the 18th instant, which was re- | 


! 


John McLean, 
Willis H. Blayney, 
John Curry, 

John Clopp, 
Henry Benner, : Superintendents for Cleaning the 
Samuel C. Neeley, City. 

William Barger, Captain of Nightly Watch. 

David Thomas, Lieutenant Do. 

Benjamin Duncan, Corder of Drawbridge, 

William Harbeson, Deputy Corder, 

John Conoroy, Corder at Schuylkill. 


Robert Rice, ¢ Collectors of Water Rents. 


Armon Davis 

Vaccine Physicians. 
Dr. John McClintock, N. E. District. 
Dr. George Spackman, N. W. District. 
Dr. David Skerrett, S. W. District. 
Dr. William Carll Brewster, S. E. District. 
John K, Kane, City Solicitor. 


oom Constables, 


—— 


DEATH WARRANTS. : 
The Speaker laid before the Senate a letter from 
Samuel M’Kean, Secretary of the Commonwealth, ac- 
companied with a statement of the number of warrants 
issue:l for the execution of criminals, in this Common- 
wealth, from 22d April, 1794, to 15th December, 1830. 


Secretary’s Office, Harrisburg, Dec. 15, 1830. 


Wa. G. Hawarns, F.sq. Speaker of Senate. 

Sir—I have the honour herewith to transmit a state- 
ment of the number of warrants (with their respective 
dates) issued for the execution of criminals in this com- 
monwealth, from the 22d day of April, 1794, to this date, 
in obedience to a resolution of the Senate of the 13.h 
instant. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. M’KEAN. 





List of Death Warrants—taken from the Indexes to the 
Executive Minutes. 


Names of Criminals. | Counties. |Date of warr’nt. 





























ceived by the board on the 20th, and which is here- | Charles M’Manus and 


with submitted, relating to the route and plan of cross- John Hoar Dauphin 
ing the mountain. ' James Jamison and ‘Do 

Phis report, together with the report upon tle same James M’Gowan ; 
subject made by Moncure Robinson in 1829, will fur- | Elizabeth Rimley Chester 
nish such facts as are necessary to come to a conclu- | Edward Donnelly Cumberland 
sion as to the roue and manner of crossing the Alleghe- | Peter Allen Wayne 
ny mountain. No estimate of the cost has yet been re- | John Charles York 
ceived, the engineers not having had time to report up- | Elizabeth Moore Do. 
on that subject. | Susanna Cox Berks 

Signed by order of the board, John Schieldt Do. 





JAS. S. STEVENSON, President. | Richard Smith Philadelphia 


June 30, 1798. 


Dec. 16, 1806. 


Sept. 3, 1805. 
Jan, 20, 1808. 
Jan. 10, 189. 
April 21, 1809. 
se se 


May 9, bad 
Dec. 17, 1812. 
July 6, 1816. 


Attest—Fnrs. R. Suunx, Secrelary. 
Harrisburg, December 21, 1830. 





The Engineer has requested us to insert the follow- 
in . 
Kora—The amount stated in the Canal Commissioners 
report (page 12—last No. of Reg. p. 14) of four hundred 
and sixty-two thousand four hundred and forty-one dol- 
Jars and seventy-seven hundredths as being the original 
estimate by the Engineer for grading and bridging the 
Columbia rail-road, is incorrect, and ought to have been 
four hundred and ninety five thousand five hundred and 
fifty-seven dollars and thirty-eight hundredths. —Vide 
Engineers’ report, (Senate document, page 175, Reg. 
vol. 3, page 88.) 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE MAYOR, FOR 1831. 
Dr. John White, 
Robert Cooper, 
William Stephens, 
Robert H. Smith, City Clerk. 


William Bozarth, ¢ Clerks of High street Market. 


City Commissioners. 


Philip Worn, 


é 


| Geo, Speth Van Holland| Crawford June 14, 1817. 


| Cornelius Jones Wayne Oct. 6, * 

| James Hunter Adams Dec.2, © 

| John Tiernan Allegheny Feb. 4, 1818. 

| John H. Craig Delaware May4, ‘* 
James London Dauphin July 8, * 
James Monks Centre Dec. 15, * 
John Lechler Lancaster Sept. 16, 1822. 
David Lamphier Crawford “ * 


William Gross 
William Crawford 


Philadelphia j|Jan. 10, 1823. 
Washington te ten 





Benjamin Stewart Dauphin se 6, 1824. 
John Zimmerman* Schuylkill Aug. 26, ‘* 
Michael Monrce ere i Nov, 10. * 
James Wellington ne me 
Jason Treadwell Susquehanna |Dec. 4, * 
James Quin Lebanon « 18, 1826, 
Truman Mathers Wayne Sept. 18, 1828. 
Christian Sharp Washington Oct. 13, “ 
Henry Keckt Luzerne ‘6 28, 1829. 
Joseph Evans Westmoreland | March 15,1830 
Edward Williams |Chester Nov. 23, “ 


* Reprieved—died in prison. - } Pardoned. 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT, tive, and his unfortunate, miserable, dependents—is bat 
The following is extracted from a communication on | $23 40, while the costs imposed amount to treble the 
«the subject in the ‘‘ Philadelphia Gazette :” | sum, viz. $70 20. 


We proceed to redeem our promise, by exhibiting a) These indisputable fags furnish their own commenta- 
list of forty cases of imprisonment of humble citizens, | ry, for the deep reflecti™ of every good citizen. Here- 
within a very few months in the present year, from 1 alter we shall probably deem it expedient to pursue the 
day to 30 days, on execution for debt, varying in amount | subject, expatiate on the lamentable consequences to 
from two cents to one dollar only. And be it remarked, | poor families, the tendency to the great increase of pau- 
that the sum fotal of debt—for this large amount of suf- | perism, and deplorable augmentation of hopeful candi- 
fering all the corporeal rigour of imprisonment, and | dates for the House of Refuge, and fatal Penitentiary. 
poignancy of mental distress on the loss of liberty, and BENEZET. 
the train of debasing evils consequent to the poor cap-| December 16, 1830. 


Abstract of cases of Imprisonment on execution for Debt, under one hundred cents, from the Prison records of the 
Debtor’s Apartment of the City and County of Philadelphia, between the 1st day of May and 24th day of Sep- 
tember, 1830. 


















































Parties. Alderman or Justice) Amt | Costs. [Debt] Date of im-|When and by what means dis- 
issuing execution. jof debt Costs |prisonment. charged, 

—_—— _—eguememanl - EE 

1 Doake v. Haseil Justice Loughead |$ 624)$1 624|/$2 25 |1830,May 1/1850, May 5, discharged by Judge 

| Knight on bond to take benefit. 

2 Ash v. Gilligan Alderman Badger | 1 01 | 1 69 | 2 70 “ __ 4|May 5, discharged on payment of 


debt and costs. 























3 Horner v.Green [Justice Boileau 72 | 1 37 | 2 09 “ —15)June 5, discharged tinder 30 day 
act for the relief of poor debtors. 
4 Thompsonv. Wilson*| Alderman Badger 00 | 2 53 | 2 53 7|May 15, by paying costs, $2 53. 
5 Weems ». Madden |Justice Hooten 19 | 1 62] 1 81 = 8 May 9. 
6 Cope v.Vreeman. |Justice Boileau 57 | 1551212 «  11/May 22. 
7 Hunter v, Waters [Justice Black 50 | 1 56 | 2 06 ae May15,byJustice Black, same day 
8 Minnerv. Simpson |Justice Eneu 50 | 1 60 | 2 10 22) May 22,by paying debt and costs. 
9 Harman v. Stullman|Justice Walker 40 | 1 934) 2 334 * =~ 31| June 30, by the 50 day act. 
10 Cooper v. Hopper | Alderman Binns 7511 50 | 2 25 21) June 26,by paying debt and costs 
11 Fernon v. Davis Justice Boileau 751137 |2 12 June 12\June 12,by paying debt and costs 
" ana alias Justice Loughead 374} 1 624] 2 00 ” — 21, by Judge King on bond. 
{3 Ronaback v. Foy {Justice Boileau 50 | 2 23 | 2 73 “« 18 \June 18,by paying debt and costs 
14 Flowert v. Roberts |Alderman Christian] 1 00 | 2 00 | 3 00 “ 24) June 25,by paying debt and costs 
15 Worrell v. Fry Justice O’Neal 40 | 218] 2 58 «  28|/June 28, by Judge King on bond. 
16 Evans, Esq.v. Magge|Justice Harvey 50} 1 55 | 2 05 July 5j/July 6, by the Justice. 
17 Hayland v. Morris |Justice Johnson 50 | 1 56 | 2 06 ” 6\July 7,by Judge Knight on bond. 
18 M’ Bride v.same def’t Same 25 }1 56] 1 81 “ 7| July 7, by do, on bond. 
19 Woleper v. Hartley |Justice Bryants 77 | 1 49 | 2 26 « 12) July13,by do. on bond. 
20 Taylor v. Foster Alderman Binns 624] 2 484) 3 11 « 15{July15,by — do. on bond. 
21 White v. Buchanan {Justice Belair 68 | 1 80 | 2 48 “ 16/July16,by paying debt and costs, 
22 Golbech v. Lane Alderman Badger 100/159/2 530 « — 19/July20,by Judge Knight on bond, 
23 M’Bride v. Black* |Alderman Binns 02 | 1 62] 1 643 22) Aug. 23,dis’d from debtor’s apart. 
24 Fox v. Hughes Justice Benner 55 | 1 374) 1 92 “  22)July 22, by Justice Benner. 
25 Unrule v. Reysart |Justice Beaver 25 | 2 674) 2 994 “« 23)Aug.8, by paying debt and costs. 
26 Frowert v. Kull Alderman Geyer 1 00 | 1 50 | 2 50 « 31jJuly 31, by Judge King on bond. 
27 Burton v. Cox* Justice Loughead 75 |} 175 | 2 50 Aug. 2|.4 debt divided and double costs— 
28 Same v. Same Same 75 | 1 62 | 2 37 “ 2| discharged under the 30 day act. 
29 Wagner v. Jones Justice Weyart 50 | 2 17 | 2 67 = 3|Aug.10,by paying debt and costs. 
30 Ramage v. Scheffer |Justice Loughead 623} 2 18 | 2 80 = 4} Aug 9, by Justice Loughead. 
31 Bruner v. Jones Justice Weyart 47 | 2 62 | 3 09 3} Aug. 10,by paying debt and costs. 
32 M’Cready v. Butler |Justice Loughead 68 | 1 56 | 2 24 = 7|Sept. 7, under the 30 day act. 
33 Keller v. Mabie Justice Black 02 |} 1 62/1 64 as 7| Aug. 9, discharged by Justice. 
34 Clawges v. M'Carney|Justice Evans 69 | 1 474! 2 073 “  11lAug. 17, by order of plaintiff. 
35 Burd v. Lamb* Justice Loughead: | 1 00 | 1 50 | 2 50 “  17|Aug. 17, by Justice Loughead. 
36 Browne v. Julius* |Justice Coates 874! 1 50 | 2 06 “ = 21/Sep. 3, by paying debt and costs. 
37 Lenox v. Thomas {Alderman Badger 1 WO i I S6 I 2 67 Sept. 1/Sep.2, by Judge Knight on bond. 
38 Hackett v. Hitchins*| Justice Black 50 | 1 56 | 2 06 -~ 6|Sept. 12, by Justice Black. 
39 Erwin v. White* Justice Weyart 1 00 | 1 67 | 2 67 “  21)Oct. 4, by the Justice. 
40 Bodett v. Carr Justice Loughead 119 {1 50]1 69 “ 24'Oct. S, by Judge Ferguson under 
| bread act. 
* Col wred rersons. 33 40 '70 20 lo3 60 
To the Editors of the Philadelphia Gazette. On referring to my docket, J find that the suit was 


Gentlemen—lIn the ‘‘abstract of casesof imprisonment! instituted by Wilson (the person imprisoned) against 
on execution for debt,” that of Thompson v. Wilson is| Thompson, for a claim of $3 25, for work and labour al- 
mentioned. leged to have been done; that Thompson denied the 

From the manner in which the names of the parties| justice of the claim; that the case was continued; that 
are necessarily stated in the Docket of the Debtor’s| three witnesses were examined at the subsequent meet- 
Apartment, it would seem, that Thompson had brougAt| ing, one of which the defendant, Fhompson, had brought 
the suit against Wilson, for a claim which he could not|on a subpena twelve miles from the country; that, on 
support, and yet that Wilson was adjudged to pay the} hearing, judgment was entered against the plaintiff, 
costs, This is not the fact. Wilson, and in favour of the defendant, Thompson, for 
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the costs, that Thompson demanded execution for these 
costs, to which he had been put by the unjust claim of 
Wilson, and that, in accordance with the law, and it 
is believed with righ/, execution was granted him. 
Yours, respectfully, 
S. BADGER, Alderman, 





‘[Communicated. ] 
SMALL HISTORIES OF 
BENSALEM AND THE BLACK LEAD MINE, 
Bucks County. 
VIEWS OF BENSALEM. 


The township of Bensalem lies on the river Delaware, 
in the south end of Bucks county; it extends from the 
Poquesink creek to Neshamony, and back from the riv- 
er about 5 milesto Southampton, In its northern ex- 
tremity and along the Neshamony, it is hilly and roman- 
tic, in other parts it has a large portion of level ground, 
and much ofthe soil is either wet and cold, or mixed 
with sand and pebbles. There are however some ex- 
cellent farms in the township, and the spirit for im- 
provement in agriculture is making much advancement 
in Bensalem. 

Among the inhabitants, the names of Van Zandt, 
Van Degrift, Van Kirk, Van Osten, Van Artsdalen, not 
unfrequently occur—we also notice the Titus’s, the 
Siplers, the Larzelers and various o hers, supposed to 
be of Low Dutch original. 

The Growden family settled in Bensalem about 1683. 
Ancient records notice two of the name, Christopher 
and Joseph. ‘The latter is distinguished in history as 
speaker of the assembly; and one of his descendants 
(probably his son) Lawrence Growden, appears to have 
held several official posts in the administration of Go- 
vernment. He died in 1770, and his extensive landed 
estate was inherited by his daughter, the wife of Jo- 
seph Galloway, who resided at the Growden mansion 
till he joined the British in the time of the revolution. 

In the Delaware, a quarter of a mile above the mouth 
of Poquesink, is a small island, containing about an acre 
of ground elevated 6 or 8 feet above high water, and 
detached from the main land by flats which are some- 
times bare at low water. It is called Jacks Island, and 
has small pine trees and shrubs growing uponit. It is 
principally remarkable for the numerous attempts which 
have been made on it, in search of money, supposed to 
have been segreted there in old times by Captain Black- 
beard. Even recently much labour has been bestowed 
in burrowing after the desirable hoard of cash. 

From this island to Partridge point afhalf mile above, 
is a carve in the river shore, making what is called 
White Sheet Bay, at the head of which isa cove, run- 
ning back of the point into the main land. Tradition 
says, the name of the place resulted from the practice 
of a lady who formerly dwelt there, in hanging out a 
white sheet as a signal when her husband was from home, 
for the observation of her paramour on the Jersey side. 

White Sheet Bay has a fine shore with sufficient ele- 
vation to render it among the most pleasant situations 
on the Delaware. It was long known as the residence 
of A*d**w S**gl*y, who kept a lumber yard there. 
Notwithstanding the education of this gentleman had 
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been so defective that he was unable either to read write 
or cipher, his ingenuity furnished him with such substi- 
tutes for reckoning and estimating accounts, that in 
transacting much business for many years, he was soac- 
curate as rarely if ever to be found inthe least error. 
The principles of his system were X’s and strokes: these 
he brought to bear upon the subjectss of his calculation 
with much facility—though it is said he found some dif- 
ficulty in accommodating his process to dellars and 
cents, instead of pounds, shillings and pence. 

Several elegant villages ornamented with taste and 
style, present as we ascend the Bensalem shore of the 
Delaware. 

_ On the Bristol road, after crossing the bridge over 
Poquesink, the first object that strikes our attention, is 
the Red Lion Tavern. It is believed a public house has 
been kept at this stand for more than a century. Re- 
port says that one Pl*l*p Am*s founded the Red Lion 
—that he had left his wife in England with an intention 
to do without her; but she coming over without having 
advertized him of it, presented herself quite unexpect- 
edly to him one evening as he was sittingby his fire side. 

We next notice the Fox Chase Tavern, founded by 
Alexander Edwards, 1785. Near this is the seat of Mr. 
Galbraith, formerly the residence of Stephen Sicard, 
who at one time laid out a part of his domains in lots for 
a town to be called Sicardville. But the project was 
unsuccessful. 

The Union, a large three story fabric at the junction 
of the Milford road and turnpike, while kept as a public 
house had a large share of patronage; but latterly it has 
been occupied by a professor in curing impediments of 
speech. 

The half way house, or as it is more stilishly called 
Midville, is a small village 15 miles from Philadelphia. 
From about the Fox Chase to this place, is called An- 
dalusia officially, by having a post office so named. 

An attempt was made, near thirty years ago, by the 
Palethorps, to raise a town, by laying off lots on the 
south east side of the road, beyond the half way house, 
toward Dunk’s ferry, and soliciting purchasers; but 
they did not succeed. 

At the junction of the ferry road is a thick settlement, 
commonly called Jugtown. Northward of this, and in 
sight, as we pass up the turnpike is Eddington, the re- 
sidence of the late Gilbert Rodman, Esq. 

Approaching the Neshamony, we find ourselves in 
the thrifty village of Bridgeport. This place was for- 
merly called Shamony ferry; but there has since been 
a substantial toll bridge thrown over the creek, and 
many buildings erected in the vicinity, 

Several ornamented country seats present, as we bear 
up the banks of Neshamony, fine views of Newport and 
Milford, on the opposite side, and much romantic wild- 
ness appears in the rocks and cavers, before we reach 
“ Galloway place,” the ancient seat of the Growdens. 
The large mansion-house displays the taste and style of 
other times, decayed and rusty; and the buildings de- 
tached, built fire-proof for the safe keeping of the coun- 
ty records by Prothonotary Growden, are tumbling to 
ruins. 
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In the northern part of Bensalem, is “the valley” | 1791—John Kidd - : ° ° 70 
where the late General Augustine Willet resided. | ne bye> a . . ° 4 
The old gentleman lived in a small house of only one | Mary medion : : 81 
story, and had his lodging room ornamented with | John Redman = " . 81 
Buck’s hornsand other trophies of a hunter’s glory. In 1797—Thomas Jenks - . - 97* 
his latter years the General was much devoted to reli- 1799—Giles Knight EE a 
gious consideration, and frequently encouraged meet” 1800—Elizabeth States - F e 98 
ings to be convened in pleasant weather in his woods, 
where two rocks projecting from the ground near each| * These two were ce ees of Bensalem. 

i i vents noliced. 
other formed aconvenient natural pulpit and desk, or ses. Get be. feane a TE a 


gallery, for the preachers. 

Southwesterly from Gen. Willet’s place, on the main 
road from Attleboro’ to Philadelphia, is a small village 
called ‘‘the Trap.” The tavern sign in this place, was 
formerly ornamented on one side with the likeness 


quake. 

1768. June 11, White frost in places plentiful. 

1769. Sept. 7. Began to rain moderately, and contin- 
ued so till next morning, 8 o’clock, then the wind rose 
at the north cast, and it rained violently, and blew to 
that degree, that it broke off large green trees, and tore 
up and twisted off others, in abundance. The waters 
rose very high by evening. —~ 

1775. May 18. I went to learn the military exercises 
at the Red Lion. 

Aug. 5. A great muster among the soldiers. 

1776. May 8 & 9. Great guns fired vastly down the 
river. 

July 31. The soldiers in Bensalem set off for Tren- 
ton. 








Gen. Willet, and on the reverse, Judge J*h*n D. C*xe. 
We regret the singular change of taste which has sub_ 
stituted a horse in place of those distinguished charac_ 
ters. 

In the interior of Bensalem, is a large tract of wood- 
land called Richlieu, formerly belonging chiefly to the 
Growdens and Galloways: some parts of Richlieu have 


been cut up into lots and sold within the last 35 years, Aug. 24. The Americans and Regulars fighting on 
at from $40 to $133.3Sper acre, and recently the wood | Long Island. 

only, reserving the soil has commanded about $80 an| Oct. 3. The Rebels after G*lb*rt H**ks. 

acre, Galloways descendants still hold many fine farms | Dec. 20, Early the alarm gun fired to call the Gun- 


; del I , 
and large woodland possessions in Bensalem. For 1829 | Me, a ee soldiers came here and enquired the 


the township assessment for road tax amounted to about | way to Newtown. 
$700, and of this, Galloways estate was rated about $72,| 1777. ea 3. ne agg fighting at Trenton. The 
: ae cannon roared like thunder. 

eae over one tenth of the whole. | June 24. N. W. and two soldiers took away two 
arms in Bensalem at this time, are estimated to be | of my horses out of the plough. 

worth at sale price, from 30 to 50 dols. an acre. | July 3. Thesoldiers went by Byberry meeting house, 

Bensalem meeting house, a place uf worship for the | er rs off oe a as me Ro AP AE toy 

eteiane abl Try oa uly 31. Heard of the English fleet being in the river, 

an 4 aot ty ara . ae fabric, a a | 1778. Jan. 4, The soldiers took away one bull and 

oer  wrartencig Boyd, in revolutionary times used to ex- | one heifer from me. 

cite his hearers to zeal in the cause of American liberty. | Jan. 8. Sharp firing toward Philadelphia. 


Some reports say, tha: at the place where the house | March 6. Much wheat and hay burnt. 


stands there was a Friends mecting held by the early - —— — ~ Oa. the use of 
settlers; but in the division of 1692, it fell to the Keithi- 4 


_ the continental army. 
ans, who were the most powerful party. April 8. The English at Smithfield. 


Twenty or thirty years ago, the Methodist missiona- | 13. Much shooting toward Philadelphia. 


ries made converts of many of the inhabitants of Bensa- | ink te zor are the English ranging at Bristol, 


lem, and a commodious stone meeting house was, Jyne18. The English left Philadelphia. 
erected for their accommodation on the Milford road. | 1780. Jan. This month cold first and last, as any month 
The result has been obviously improving to the charac- this 40 years, I think. 


ter of the neigbhorhood; a respectable congregation is | ae em wy ay - - eee ii ent Deane 
continued. 


| mill burnt by them. 
Henry Tomlinson who died upwards of $0 years ago,, May 19. A remarkable dark day. 
at the age of 79, hal resided most of his time in Bensa-| AUS: 17. Had a horse taken out of the plough for the 


‘ waggons, by J. N. 
lem, and having for 50 or 60 years, preserved memoran- This summer very warm and dry; corn suffered much 
da of occurrences which presented, especially of the | for want of rain, and little or no second crop of grass. 
exit of his neighours and acquaintance, and the state of | Nov. 13. Distressed for fines, by A. L. 45 bushels of 
the weather—we transcribe a few interesting extracts. | corn and 25 of Buckwheat, and took £300 in continen- 
| tal money beside, 


. Aged persons—deceased. 1781, Feb 23. This winter the most moderate I ever 

1759—Henry Walmsley - - 88 years. | knew, I think. 
1761—Serick Titus - : - 94 May 20. A great light appeared in the north like a 
1764—Thomas Tomlinson . - 76 fire at a distance. It was a barn belonging to the wid- 
1770—Matthew Rue - - - 98 ow Harris, fired by the lightning. 
1776—William Ridge - 2 80 May 24. The lower battalion met at the Four-lanes 
1785—Samuel Allen - - - 84 end. Itis called a field day among the militia. 

Lucretia Strickler . - 92 Adieu to continental money, six hundred for one— 
1787—Jacob Wismer, of Deep Run, 103* | not worth having at that rate. 
1789—William Hibbs - - - 89 = | Aug. 30. General Washington went to Philadelphia, 
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escorted by 40 or 50 men—rode sword in handas a 
guard. 

1782. Sept. 17. Gilberts returned from their captivity. 

1783. May 19. The Locusts coming up in places. 
June 5. The Locusts thick. 

19. The Locusts dying fast. 
23. The Locusts chiefly gone, very few to be seen 
or heard. 

Nov. 29. At half after ten at night, a smart shock of 
an earthquake; and about five hours after—second 
earthquake, but not so terrible. 

1787. Aug. 19. A*th*r H***ll at Byberry meeting 
and spoke in public, and spoke well, tho’ a whig. 





THE BLACK LEAD MINE IN BUCKS. 
On a ridge of land, north of Edge hill, in Southamp- 
ton, Bucks county, is a valuable mine of black lead. The 
discove ry of this mine was made near eighty years ago, 
by a Frenchman named Ralph Drackit, who lived in a 
small house on the side of the hill, near the seat of the 
late Joseph Thornton, Esq., beyond the Buck tavern on 
the road to Newtown. Drakit was in low circumstances; 
but was remarkable for ingenuity, intelligence, and sa- 
gacity: he was called a miner and a tinker, and was fond 
of drink; but was considered an innocent, inoffensive 
man. He was much in his element when plodding about 
in bye places alone,searching for something that nobody 
else was looking for. It is said, he first found the black 
lead on the surface of the ground, or near it; that he 
kept the discovery a secret, procured his supplies in the 
night, and left the earth as little disturbed as practicable, 
The lead he converted into crucibles, which he carried 
to Philadelphia and sold. It is not known how long he 
followed this plan. But the owner of the land, John 
Naylor, having noticed the ground somewhat displaced | 
in his corn field, after he had finished ploughing it, sus- | 
pected some mystery in the business, and set watch at 
night, in order to effect a discovery of its meaning. It 
was not long before Drakit appeared, and, when he had 
got fairly at work, Naylor advanced to demand an ex- 
planation. Drakit frankly confessed the discovery of 
the black lead, and the use to which he applied it. Nay- 
lor then, very generously, offered him the privilege of 
procuring as much of it as he chose. It does not appear, 
that Drakit made any other use of this grant, than mere- 
ly to obtain enough for his own manufacture. As he 
was a person of that easy turn of mind which centers in 
enjoyment, not dependent upon wealth, Ralph only 
made a few crucibles ocasionally, to furnish him with a 
supply of cash for his present convenience. His wares 
are said to have been of very superior quality; and, we 
are informed, he communicated his art and mystery of 
making the best crucibles to Amos Subers, of Smith- 
field, who died a few years ago in Philadelphia, at an 
advanced age. Drakit died in 1780. 

My friend, Benjamin Adams, who is now upwards of 
70 years of age, informs me, that Drakit had a furnace 
where he cast large boxes for mill wheels and abundance 
of other things—that he tried stone and clay in such for 
minerals—that he would smelt clay and then blow it to 
see how it would fly: he was frequently seen sauntering 
along Ridge’s Run, but nobody knew what he was seek- 
ing, there was nothing curious observable there, ex- 

cept clay that was slippery as if mixed with tallow. 
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The black lead farm was sold by John Naylor to 
Thomas Walmsley—his descendants Henry and Daniel 
were successively owners: from the heirs of the latter, 
it passed to Robert Manson, whose family are said to be 
the present proprietors of the lead mine. 

Some of the best veins of black lead that have been 
discovered in this mine, are 70 feet below the surface of 
the ground. It is believed that large quantities may be 
obtained by extending the excavation deeper; but the 
rapid influx of the water has much retarded the prose- 
cution of the business. In 1826 an attempt was made 
to drain the mine by a subterranean tunnel commenced 
at the bottom of the hill and ascending by a gradual 
rise for near a quarter of a mile, and intended to meet 
the extremity of the excavation. Much difficulty oc- 
curred in the prosecution of this business, in some plac- 
es the earth caved in, and in others they had to pene- 
trate hard granite rocks, which yielded to nothing but 
blasts of gunpowder. A considerable stream of water 
issues from this tunnel, so that the proprietor of the ad- 
jacent land estimates it will be sufficient in conjunction 
with a small stream that passes through the neighboring 
valley, to justify the erection of a grist mill. 

Benjamin Adams says, the lead is generally found 
from near the surface to 70 or 80 feet below. In dig- 
ging, sometimes they go through sand, but mostly rocks. 
The lead is much mixed with stone and fast to the rocks. 
In some places large quantities are found between the 
rocks, so that they can blow it up by cart loads. 

The price of the lead varies from 20 dollars a barrel, 


| to $100. It is applied to stove blacking, making pen- 


cils; crucibles—mixing with iron to make butt hinges, 
and as asubstitute for vil in the frictionable parts of ma- 


| 
|chinery. William R. Rodman who recently conducted 


| the mining concerns, exported much of the proceeds 
| to Europe. 


‘REPORT, 


| Of the President, and Managers of the Schuylkill Val, 


Navigation, and Rail Road Company, to thé Stockhold- 

ders, Dec. 27th, 1830. 

In conformity to the act of incorporation, the Presi- 
dent, and Managers, submit to the stockholders their 
accounts and annual Report, which they trust will be 
gratifying to those who have aided in this humble at- 
tempt to develope a part of theriches of Schuy!kill 
county, and especially the valuable Coal Region of the 
Schuylkill Valley. 

The road has been completed, except about one mile 
of the ascending track, and measures ten miles and 
thirty-one perches from Port Carbon Landing to its 
termination, at the mtersection of the Cattawissa road 
to Tuscarora. 

In consequence of the road being entirely in the 
Coal Region, almost every half mile is intersected b 
private rail roads from valuable collieries; the towns of 
New Philadelphia, Middleport, Patterson and Tusca- 
rora, called into existence; two post-offices established: 
and an industrious population settled on the whole 
line, giving life and interest to that which eighteen 
months ago, was a dreary and unfrequented wilderness, 

The few individuals who first embarked in this en- 
terprise, had it in contemplation to expend but twent 
five hundred dollars a mile, and nearly half the ork 
| was constructed on that plan, when it became evident 
| that a more substantial work would be required to ac- 

commodate the trade—and as many landholders who 
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had previously withheld their aid, subscribed, and ma- 
ny of the stockholders added largely to their subscrip- 
tions with a view to an improvement of the work; ex- | 
pensive alterations were made, and the residue of the 
road executed in a manner correspondent with the re- | 
sources thus acquired, and the intentions of the subscri- | 
bers. 

The road is calculated only for the application of 
horse power, which indeed seems best adapted for the 
collieries as now establislied. One horse can descend with 
eight tons as a regular business, and return with the 
empty wagons. 

The unfinished mile on the ascending track was de- 
layed from the difficulty of procuring white oak rails | 
at the proper season, but the road is graded, sills on the 
ground; and the expense of finishing the whole; will not 
exceced one thousand dollars. 

A branch road is nearly finished, of one hundred 
perches in length, terminating on the south side of the 
Schuylkill, at Port Carbon, which was deemed indis- 
pensible, for the accommodation of those using the 
road, and calculating to add greatly to its value and re 
venue—the cost of this work,is estimated at fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. 

Six thousand and six dollars, and sixty-eight cents 
is yet due on the iron, and the disbursements amount to 
fifty one thousand three hundred and sixty-eight dolls. 
and sixty-one cents—making the estimate cost of the 
whole road fifty-nine thousand eight hundred and sev- 
enty-four dollars and twenty-nine cents. 

The toll-house was opened about the first of Septem- 
ber, and the Collector’s report subjoined gives flatter- 
ing presage of the value of the Capital Siock-—Nineteen 
thousand four hundred and twenty-six tons of Coal 
have descended on the road, the tolls of which amount 
to one thousand two hundred and forty-nine dollars and 
seventy-eight cents; and on pleasure cars and transient | 
tolls,three hundred and fifty-eight dollars and forty-three 
cents. 


FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES. 
The following is the copy. of a letter addressed by 


Gen. Lafayette, to William Rawle, Esq.* Chairman of | Old debts and miscellaneous i 23, 


the Committee who transmitted to the General, the 
proceedings of the Town Meeting held in this city on 
the occasion of the Revolution in France, of July last, 
which is made public for the information of the citizens: 


Paris, Nov. 29th, 1830. 

My Dear Sir,—Amidst the very gratifying congratu- 
lations which, on the late popular events in this capital, 
have been addressed to us, you will feel, better than I 
could express them, what have been the emotions of my 
heart on our receiving the resolutions adopted in the | 
city of Philadelphia. My sentiments on the happy oc- 
casion have mingled with a delightful recollection of | 
the many favours bestowed on me, for more than half a | 
century, from the same Metropolis of American Inde- | 
pendence. You will have received a full account of the | 
transactions at the Parisian Hotel de Ville. It has been | 
the prerogative of its first mag’strate to offer a tribute 
of French gratitude.—A privilege highly precious to | 
me, which I am proud to claim, when | beg you, the | 
gentlemen of the committee, and the voters of the reso- | 


} 
} 


lutions, to accept the patriotic thanks of an American | 


veteran, whose affectionate respects and dutiful devo- | Penitentiary near Pittsburg 
tion shall last as long.as a life full of Philadelphia feel- | Conveying convicts - 


ings and recollections. 

Iam, with all my heart, dear Sir, your most sincere | 

friend, LAFAYETTE. | 
Wirtiam Rawr, Esq. Philadelphia, 


Panis, Nov. 20.—On Thursday morning, the Prefect 


of the Seine received at the Hotel de Ville a deputa- | Balance in treasury on Ist Dec. 1830 


tion from the City of Philadelphia with an address of 
congratulation on the glorious events of the month of 
July, by which the citizens of that distinguished Ame- 
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rican cit y expressed their admiration of the prudence 
and ge nerosity of the people of Paris, which had equall- 
cd their courage. The Prefect replicd, that he receiv- 
ed with gr eat satisfaction, though without the least sur- 
prise, the expression of the deep interest taken by the 
Americans in the French Revolution. —Gen,. Lafayette 
was present on the occasion. 


FINANCES OF THE STATE. 

We have received the annual report of the Auditor 
General; but have only space for the following summary 
of receipts and expenditures. The details will be pub- 
lished in our future numbers. 

RECEIPTS. 


Summary sta'ement of the receipts at the State Treasury, 
for the year commencing the first day of December,18 29, 
and ending the thirtieth duy of November, 1830. 


Landa and land-office fees - No.1, $120,078 16 








Auction commissions nc 2, 19,200 00 
Auction duties ° ° ° 3, 132,247 19 
Dividends on bank stock - - 4, 121,716 00 
Dividends on bridge, canal,and turnpike 
stock - : - . - 5, 29,715 00 
Tax on bank dividends - - 6, 20,112 83 
Tax on offices - - - 7; 9,928 56 
Tax on writs, &c. : - - 8, 2,979 32 
Fecs, secretary of state’s office - 9, 2,265 89 
Tavern licenses - ° - 10, 44,275 62 
Duties on dealers in foreignmerch. 11, 51,582 13 
State maps : supe 12, 632 56 
Collateral inheritances - - 13, 18,686 69 
Pamphlet laws - : - 14, 68 45 
Militia and exempt fines” - - 15, 2,328 16 
Tin and clock pediars’ licenses - 16, 469 50 
Hawkers and pedilars’ licenses - 17, {246 30 
Escheats - - ° - 18, 1,171 93 
Canal tolls - ea, ae ° 19, 25,748 68 
Militia fines per act of 1823 ° 20, 5,518 97 
Loans ° ; . ° 21, 5,487,034 46 


Premium on loan per act of 13th March, 
1830. - - a. : 22, 220,000 00 


15,142 91 








$6,331,449 31 


Balance in treasury on Ist Dec. 1829 175,375 98 


$6,506,825 29 





EXPENDITURES. 


Summary statement of the payments at the Treasury, for 
the year commencing the 1st day of December, 1829, and 
ending the 30th day of November, 1830. 


Internal improvements - - No. 1,$5,495,550 26 








Expenses of government - 2, 210,501 05 
Militia expenses 9  ctie iene 3, 20,513 56 
Members of Court martial : 4, 1,576 68 
Pensions and gratuities - - 5S, 24,501 45 
Education - - : - 6, 13,827 73 
Interest on loans - - - 7, 91,625 00 
Internal improvement fund - 8, 474,997 75 
State maps - eer - 9, 395 00 
Penitentiary at Philadelphia ° 10, 7,784 50 
- 11, 6,995 08 

° 12, 1,159 11 

_ Conveying fugitives - - 13, S17 95 
Pennsylvania claimants - - 14, 696 18 
Defence of the state ° - 15, 10 00 
Micellaneous - - ° - 15, 6,743 20 
$6,357,394 50 

149,480 79 

$6,506,825 29 








